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Via Appia. I noticed that he always preferred the literary and
historical point of view and disregarded nature in its untutored
wildness.
The first concert promised to be a sensation, but Mahler
unfortunately had to wear a hired dress-suit, and the one we
procured had been made for a tall man. He looked like a small
boy in his grandfather's dressing-gown. The proprietor of the
pension where we were staying for the sake of economy was a
German; and seeing Mahler's dilemma he offered him his own
dress-coat. But there was a very imposing star (the emblem of a
society of gymnasts) sewn on it in front, as so frequently happens
in the case of the worthy citizens of Cologne; and, however
imposing in its native element, this star would have shown oddly
from the podium. It was difficult to convince the German of this
and he retired hurt. I was left to do what I could with the very-
large dress-suit. I made tucks in trousers and sleeves, but
Mahler refused to let me stitch up the trousers in front, which
flapped open in a very unbecoming way. So I united them from
within with a large gold safety pin, which was all I could lay hands
on at the moment, and warned him not to touch it until the con-
cert was over. He went ahead, as usual, to see that the chairs
and music were all properly arranged for the orchestra. I arrived
just before the performance was to begin and only just in time to
avert a shocking disaster: the pin was no longer where it ought
to have been but extremely visible. When this had been put right
he went off laughing.
Queen Margherita was in her box and summoned Mahler to
her presence in the interval. She jokingly offered to help him
find his luggage, but neither she nor the organizer of the concert,
Count San Martino^ nor the Austrian Ambassador, Count
Lutzow, nor any one else could do anything about it.
Mahler in those days was an oddity, whom everyone gave a
wide berth and who owed what little awe he inspired to his
position as Director of the Royal Opera. He was nervous and
irritable in Rome. Possibly his imminent resignation affected
him more than he cared to show. In any case, everyone we met
was astonished at my patience and reproached him to his face
with his caprices. For example, I had to unpack our large trunk
three times before we left. His rough drafts for the Seventh
Symphony were packed, at his wish, at the very bottom. Then,
when the hotel porters were watting to carry our luggage down^
fae decided he must have the manuscript at the top, so that he